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Art. VII. — 1. The American Female Poets, with Bio- 
graphical and Critical Notices. By Caroline Mat. 
Philadelphia : Lindsay & Blakiston. 1848. 8vo. 
pp. 532. 

2. Read 's Female Poets of America. Philadelphia : E. 
H. Butler. 1848. 

3. The Female Poets of America. By Rufcs Wilmot 
Griswold. Philadelphia : Cary &£ Hart. 1849. 8vo. 
pp. 400. 

The profusion of poetry published nowadays is a subject 
of general remark. Some are disposed to regard it as a dis- 
couraging symptom for the prospects of American literature, 
as tending to lower the standard of merit and take away the 
stimulus of ambition : others, on the contrary, augur well 
from it, as showing that there exists a widely spread aspira- 
tion after the poetical, with a steady improvement in taste, 
and a corresponding elevation in the range of art. And truly 
there is something of compensating advantage in the assurance 
that the sense of beauty is nourished by these frequent delin- 
eations of a more vivid life, and that we can perceive a rapid 
development of that instinctive perception of the relation of 
external things to thought and emotion, which is essential 
to the existence of poetry. There is also encouragement 
in the evident fact, that the spontaneous utterance in verse 
of ideas, feelings, and opinions has become a habit with 
us. The newspapers throughout the country afford abund- 
ant proof of this, especially at periods when popular excite- 
ment prevails on any subject ; and the fact is the more 
remarkable, as the cultivation of poetry as an art cannot be 
made profitable. 

Perhaps the fairest index to a knowledge of national char- 
acter and tendency may be found in the habits and tastes of 
the women ; and when a large number of these are engaged 
in literary pursuits, we can measure our progress, and form 
some estimate of what is to be expected in literature. The 
less absorbing nature of female occupations is favorable to 
wanderings through the gardens of the imagination and the 
fancy. In seclusion, too, reflections and emotions spring up, 
that naturally seek expression ; while the fair poet is freely 
35* 
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encouraged by the example of others to make her pen the 
exponent of her feelings. Thus, taking into view the finer 
susceptibility and more ready sympathies of woman, which 
dispose her to find enjoyment in the creations of art, it is riot 
surprising that the spirit and feeling of the times, at different 
periods, should be reflected in the writings of women more 
than in those of men. In the dark days of the Revolution, 
female eloquence and female satire aided the patriots ; and 
now, the brightest flowers of poetry are twined around the 
shrine of the domestic affections. And while poetry receives 
its tone from the prevalent temper of the period, taking the 
tone of what it illustrates and adorns, it wields in its turn a 
powerful influence, infusing into the heart a love of the high- 
est truth and beauty, and invigorating with new energy the 
life which it is its province to embellish. 

Three different works on the subject of the female poets 
of this country,* all published within a few months, afford a 
fair opportunity of tracing the gradual improvement in taste 
and composition from the earliest advent of poetry to these 
shores. The field is a wide one, and a brief glance over it 
is all that can be attempted. 

The poems of Mrs. Anne Bradstreet, who was born in 
1612, and came to this country when about seventeen years 
of age, afford " illustrations of a genius suitable to grace a 
distant province, while the splendid creations of Spenser and 
Shakspeare were delighting the metropolis." Both her father 
and husband were governors of the colony of Massachusetts. 
In New England, her productions gained large store of fame, 
as is evident from the praises bestowed upon them by distin- 
guished writers. Cotton Mather says they " have afforded a 
grateful entertainment unto the ingenious, and a monument to 
her memory beyond the stateliest marbles ; " the reprint of 
her first collection in London bore this title, — " The Tenth 
Muse, lately sprung up in America ; " the learned and pious 
John Norton declares her " the mirror of her age and the 
glory of her sex ; " John Rogers, one of the presidents of 
Harvard, wrote a fine poem in her praise ; and many other 



* Mrs. S. J. Hale's Ladies' Wreath, which appeared in 1837, was the first work 
of the kind ; it was followed, in 1844, by a small volume entitled Gems from Amer- 
ican Female Poets ; and in 1848, by the three under notice. 
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tributes, from different authors, set forth her merits. These 
poems, which the writer of her preface says " are the fruit 
but of some few hours, curtailed from her sleep and other 
refreshments," show that she possessed no small share of 
imagination, and occasionally much fervor and feeling. She 
wrote a poetical description of the Four Elements, the Four 
Humors in Man's Constitution, the Four Ages of Man, and 
the Four Seasons of the Year, with a History of the Four 
Monarchies of the World, and divers other pleasant and 
serious poems. The one entitled Contemplations has been 
frequently quoted. 

Another poet who lived before the Revolution was Jane 
Turell, of Boston, whose verses show considerable learning 
and poetical feeHng. The talents and character of Mercy 
Warren gave her an influence so powerful and extended, that 
she must be awarded a place among our female writers to 
which, as a poet, she is scarcely entitled. The success of 
her poems must be attributed in great measure to the fact, 
that they reflect the feelings of the time. The patriot's spirit 
burns in all ; America, in the dark days of her affliction, is 
ever near her heart ; and her country's wrongs and woes are 
her theme, whether she adopts the passionate or satirical 
mood. " The Group," a satirical drama, humorously intro- 
duces many of the leading tory characters of the day, some 
of whom, especially the royal governor, are treated with great 
severity. Several of her miscellaneous pieces are devoted to 
the praise of America's defenders, or the condemnation of her 
oppressors ; and her tragedies on foreign subjects are deeply 
imbued with the same spirit, which breaks forth irrepressibly 
whenever an occasion presents itself. Her satire upon the 
follies of her countrywomen in the lines to a friend, who, 
on the determination to suspend all trade with Great Britain 
except for the necessaries of life, requested a poetical list of 
the articles the ladies might comprise under that head, is per- 
haps the best specimen of her talent. 

This distinguished woman was the sister of James Otis, the 
great leader of the Revolution in Massachusetts ; she was the 
wife of James Warren. Her youth was passed in retirement, 
her early education being directed at first by the Rev. Jona- 
than Russell, the minister of the parish, from whose library 
she was supplied with books ; in later years, her brother 
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James was her adviser and companion in literary pursuits. 
Her correspondence with him in subsequent years, and with 
the leading patriots of that era, Adams, Jefferson, Dickinson, 
Gerry, Knox, and others, who frequently consulted her in 
political matters, would form a valuable contribution to our 
historical literature. It is in the possession of her descendants, 
as well as her correspondence with some of the remarkable 
women of the day, Mrs. Macauley, Mrs. Adams, Mrs. Win- 
throp, and Mrs. Montgomery. Mrs. Warren's house was the 
resort of officers and statesmen, and as she says, " by the 
Plymouth -fireside were many political plans originated, dis- 
cussed, and digested." She kept a faithful record of the 
transactions of the war, with the design of transmitting to pos- 
terity a portraiture of the distinguished characters of the day ; 
an intention which was fulfilled in her admirable History of 
the Revolution. Vigor of thought and clearness of expres- 
sion are her characteristics in this work and in her other 
writings. But her style often humors too much the artificial 
tastes of the day, many passages in her familiar letters being 
curiously elaborated. 

Another female poet who has figured in American history is 
Elizabeth Ferguson, the daughter of Dr. Thomas Graeme. 
The high position of her family in the best society of Phila- 
delphia, with her brilliant talents and fascinating manners, 
gave her an influence the tradition of which has not yet 
passed away. A pleasing, though rather fanciful memoir of 
her, from which the sketch in one of the volumes before us is 
abridged, was published in the Port Folio, and may be found 
in the third volume of Hazard's Register. All the historians 
of the period mention her agency in conveying to General 
Joseph Reed the overtures of Governor Johnstone, afterwards 
the cause to her of so much annoyance and mortification. 
The narrative drawn from her, with her letters on the sub- 
ject, are preserved in the Remembrancer. A monument to 
her industry and ability remains in her metrical translation of 
Fenelon's Telemachus, a work undertaken as a diversion 
from low spirits, and completed in three years. It has never 
been printed, but the manuscript has been deposited by the 
author's heirs in the collection of the Philadelphia Library 
Company. Some of the minor poems and letters of Mrs. 
Ferguson have been published, and evince taste and a talent 
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for versification. Among the manuscripts belonging to the 
late Mrs. Stockton, in the possession of her descendants, is a 
volume of some two hundred and twenty pages, in the hand- 
writing of Mrs. Ferguson, consisting of her poems copied into 
the book by herself at the request of her friend. These 
poems are accompanied by occasional explanatory notes. A 
prefatory notice to one of them has the following anecdote : 
" When the writer of the following little essay was in London, 
in 1765, on the 18th of March, Dr. Fothergill, who was 
both her friend and physician, called in to pay her a visit. 
'Betsy,' said he, 'yesterday you were made a slave of.' 
' Me, sir ? I am slave to no man ; my heart is my own ! ' 
was the reply ; for, girllike, she thought some little raillery 
on the subject of matrimony was meant. He answered, 
' No, no ! heart has nothing to do with it. You and all your 
country people were yesterday enslaved ; for on that day the 
bill passed the House for the American Stamp Act.' " 

The events in the life of Mrs. Ann Eliza Bleecker, as her 
biographer truly remarks, confer an interest on her few pro- 
ductions that have been preserved, which they would not 
have had through their intrinsic merit. "A female culti- 
vating the elegant arts of refined society at the ultima thule 
of civilized life, in regions of savage wildness, and among 
scenes of alarm, desolation, and bloodshed, is a spectacle too 
striking not to fix our attention." The memory of her own 
trials and sufferings doubtless gave vigor to the pen which so 
vividly portrayed those of " Maria Kittle." Mr. Griswold, 
the editor of the largest of the volumes before us, in his 
extended notice of Mrs. Bleecker, makes not the slightest 
mention of this remarkable production. The narrative is said 
by the author, in a letter subsequently written, to be " alto- 
gether fact," and to record the experience of one of her 
neighbors, who was taken captive by the savages in the 
French and Indian war. It exhibits finer powers of imagina- 
tion and description than appear in any of her poems, with a 
pathos which belongs only to the simplicity of truth. Some 
of Mrs. Bleecker's poems are full of nature and feeling, though 
they have not much originality. Those of her daughter, Mar- 
garetta V. Faugeres, published in the same volume, are far 
superior. Her pleasing lines on the Hudson have been much 
admired ; her version of part of a chapter in Job may have 
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been the expression of her own sorrows, for her short life was 
one marked by misfortune. In 1795, she published a histor- 
ical tragedy, entitled Belisarius. 

Many other women who lived at this period appear to have 
indulged themselves in the expression of feeling in verse ; but 
little has been preserved in proportion to what was written. 
Mrs. Stockton left a request that her poetry should not be 
printed; and probably others were prevented by the same 
feeling of diffidence from giving theirs to the world. The 
literary career of Phillis Wheatley, the negro slave and poet, 
has been illustrated in several biographical notices, while her 
intellectual character has been discussed by distinguished 
critics. Among the partizans are Mr. Jefferson and the 
Abbe Gregoire, who give different judgments respecting her. 
If the inspiration of genius be denied her, it must be acknow- 
ledged that her productions, in sentiment and diction, equal 
those of her contemporaries. A volume of her poems, pub- 
lished first in England, in 1772, went through several editions 
in both countries. 

The same faults are evident in the productions of all the 
poets who belonged to our heroic age ; but the succeeding 
period was marked by decided improvement. Among those 
whose names are remembered are Mrs. Rowson, the author 
of " Charlotte Temple," and the popular national song, 
" America, Commerce, and Freedom ; " Sarah Porter ; and 
Mrs. Morton, who ranked fifty years ago among the first 
writers of the country, and whose poem, " The African 
Chief," is as familiar as our nursery rhymes. Somewhat 
later wrote Mrs. Little, of Rhode Island, whose " Thanks- 
giving " is full of truthful pictures of home happiness on that 
festival day in New England ; the melancholy Mrs. Stod- 
dard ; and the dignified and pious Eliza Townsend, of whose 
noble poem on " The Incomprehensibility of God," it has 
been remarked, that " it will not suffer by comparison with 
the most sublime pieces of Wordsworth or of Coleridge." 
She contributed to several of the periodicals that flourished in 
the earlier part of the century, but no collection of her writ- 
ings has been published. 

Coming to the present day, our attention is first called to 
Maria Brooks, better known as < Maria del Occidente,' whose 
works have gained for her a brilliant reputation. Her taste 
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for poetry and learning appeared at an early age : in child- 
hood she committed to memory the finest passages of the old 
English poets. Her education was carefully attended to, and 
she had the advantages of associating with persons of culti- 
vation and refinement. Her first publication, "Judith, Esther, 
and other Poems, by a Lover of the Fine Arts," which 
appeared in 1820, gave promise of the powers that afterwards 
shone so brightly in the work on which her reputation chiefly 
rests, " Zophiel, or the Bride of Seven." This work appeared 
in London, in 1833, under the auspices of Robert Southey, 
the friend of the author, whom he described as " the most 
impassioned and imaginative of all poetesses." Zophiel was 
published in Boston the following year, but was not appre- 
ciated, and excited so little attention, that Mrs. Brooks caused 
the edition to be withdrawn. The occasional allusions of 
foreign critics to the poem, however, attracted notice, and the 
power, passion, and command of poetical language it exhib- 
ited, impressed it on the memory of those who read it as an 
original and striking production. 

The limits of an article like the present forbid an analysis 
of this poem, and permit but one or two brief extracts. The 
story was probably suggested by the similar one in the Apoc- 
rypha ; but the materials are such as might be furnished by 
many different systems of religion. The superstition of all 
ages and countries has created beings of superior intelligence, 
whose interest in the human race has been personal and active. 
The beautiful belief 

" That Heaven intrusts us all to watching spirits " 

admits that of the intervention of fallen angelic natures, for 
malevolent purposes; and the Scriptures themselves open 
sources whence rich materials of this kind might be drawn 
for poetry. The fallen spirit, Zophiel, though involved in 
the guilt and ruin of Lucifer, has not lost altogether his orig- 
inal brightness, but having been deceived into sin through the 
strength of his affections, is again half redeemed by them. 
He says to the archangel who beguiled him, — 

" Oh ! had thy plighted pact of faith been kept, 
Still unaccomplished were the curse of sin ; 
Mid all the woes thy ruined followers wept, 

Had friendship lingered, hell could not have been." 
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This weary exile from heaven, ' all flame ' and formed for 
love, hecomes enamored of a mortal, Egla, a Hebrew maiden, 
who lives with her parents not far from Ecbatana. His first 
appearance in her presence is in a silvery cloud, lightening 
the dusky apartment : — 

" The form it hid 

Modest emerged, as might a youth beseem ; 
Save a slight scarf, his beauty bare, and white 

As cygnet's bosom on some silver stream ; 
Or young Narcissus, when to woo the light 

Of its first morn, that flowret open springs ; 
And near the maid he comes with timid gaze, 

And gently fans her with his full spread wings, 
Transparent as the cooling gush that plays 

From ivory fount. Each bright prismatic tint 
Still vanishing, returning, blending, changing 

About their tender mystic texture glint, 
Like colors o'er the full-blown bubble ranging. 

" Rosy light, 

Like that which pagans say the dewy car 
Precedes of their Aurora, clipped him round, 

Retiring as he moved ; and evening's star 
Shamed not the diamond coronal that bound 

His curling locks. And still to teach his face 
Expression dear to her he wooed, he sought ; 

And in his hand he held a little vase 
Of virgin gold, in strange devices wrought." 

The death, one by one, of the youths who enter the bridal 
apartment of Egla, is the consequence of the spirit's love. 
One of the most beautiful passages in the poem is that describ- 
ing the fate of Altheetor, the king's favorite, and the last vic- 
tim, over whom Zophiel sings a melodious lament. 

" Touching his golden harp to prelude sweet, 

Entered the youth, so pensive, pale, and fair; 
Advanced respectful to the virgin's feet, 

And lowly bending down, made tuneful parlance there. 
Like perfume, soft his gentle accents rose, 

And sweetly thrilled the gilded roof along ; 
His warm, devoted soul no terror knows, 

And truth and love lend fervor to his song. 
She hides her face upon her couch, that there 

She may not see him die. No groan — she springs 
Frantic between a hope beam and despair, 
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And twines her long hair round him as he sings. 
Then thus : ' Oh ! being who unseen, but near 

Art hovering now — behold and pity me ! 
For love, hope, beauty, music — all that 's dear, 

Look, look on me, and spare my agony ! 
Spirit ! in mercy make not me the cause, 

The hateful cause, of this kind being's death ! 
In pity kill me first ! He lives — he draws — 

Thou wilt not blast ! he draws his harmless breath ! ' 

" Still lives Altheetor ; still unguarded strays 

One hand o'er his fallen lyre ; but all his soul 
Is lost — given up. He fain would turn to gaze, 

But cannot turn, so twined. Now all that stole 
Through every vein and thrilled each separate nerve, 

Himself could not have told, all wound and clasped 
In her white arms and hair. Ah ! can they serve 

To save him ! ' What a sea of sweets ! ' he gasped ; 
But 't was delight, sound, fragrance, all, were breathing. 

Still swelled the transport : ' Let me look and thank ! ' 
He sighed (celestial smiles his lips enwreathing ;) 

' I die — but ask no more,' he said, and sank — 
Still by her arms supported — lower — lower — 

As by soft sleep oppressed ; so calm, so fair, 
He rested on the purple tapestried floor, 

It seemed an angel lay reposing there." 

Zophiel declares himself guiltless of his death. 

" ' He died of love, of the o'erperfect joy 

Of being pitied, prayed for, pressed, by thee ! 
Oh, for the fate of that devoted boy, 

I 'd sell my birthright to eternity. 
I 'm not the cause of this, thy last distress ; 

Nay ! look upon thy spirit ere he flies ! 
Look on me once, and learn to hate me less ! ' 

He said, and tears fell fast from his immortal eyes." 

The description of Egla's introduction into the royal ban- 
queting hall, and of the visit of Zophiel and his companion 
angel to the domain of Tahathyam in search of the elixir of 
life, by which he would bestow immortality upon his beloved, 
are full of beauty, but too long for quotation. The power of 
conception displayed in this poem will strike the reader, no 
less than the richness of fancy, and the energy of its passion. 
So great is the variety of description and incident it contains, 

vol. xlviii. — NO. 143. 36 
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that no just impression can be conveyed by extracts ; it must 
be read as a whole. The same power of imagination, and 
the same fervor and depth of feeling, are shown in the minor 
productions of Mrs. Brooks. She wrote also a romance enti- 
tled " Idomen, or The Vale of the Yumuri." 

Miss Gould has for many years been one of the most pop- 
ular of our poets. Short as her pieces are, their grace, fancy, 
and sprightliness have rendered them familiar to the lovers of 
piquant varieties in the poetical banquet, and endeared her 
name as that of a lively household friend, whose delicate wit 
and benevolent cheerfulness can enliven dulness or despond- 
ency. Her "Pebble and the Acorn," "Jack Frost," and 
other poems equally charming add characteristic, are among 
the most perfect of their kind. 

To Mrs. Sigourney we might apply her own lines to Mrs. 
Hemans — 

" every unborn age 

Shall mix thee with its household charities ; 

The hoary sire shall bow his deafened ear, 

And -greet thy sweet words with his benison ; 

The mother shrine thee as a vestal flame 

In the lone temple of her sanctity ; 

And the young child who takes thee by the hand 

Shall travel with a surer step to heaven." 

We say no more of her poems here, as a separate article is 
devoted to them in this number. 

" Three Hours, or the Vigil of Love, and other Poems," 
is the latest collection published by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. 
Some of the poems included have won for her a high reputa- 
tion. One of the best is " Alice Ray," remarkable for its 
delicate fancy, touches of nature, and felicity of expression. 
Others have more force and energy, while they evince much 
artistic skill in the disposition of imagery, with pure and ele- 
vated thought ; and a religious spirit breathes through the 
whole. It is plain that Mrs. Hale's constant aim is to show 
the true source of strength and cheerfulness amid the trials of 
life, and to inspire the hope that looks beyond it. The fol- 
lowing lines are from her fine poem on " Iron : " 

" Then the clouds of ancient fable 
Cleared away before mine eyes ; 
Truth could tread a footing stable 
O'er the gulf of mysteries ! 
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Words the prophet bards had uttered, 

Signs the oracle foretold, 
Spells the weirdlike sibyl muttered 

Through the twilight days of old — 
Rightly read, beneath the splendor 

Shining now on history's page, 
All their faithful witness render — 

All portend a better age. 

" Sisyphus, forever toiling, 

Was the type of toiling men, 
While the stone of power, recoiling 

Crushed them back to earth again ! 
Stern Prometheus, bound and bleeding, 

Imaged man in mental chain, 
While the vultures, on him feeding, 

Were the passions' vengeful reign ; 
Still a ray of mercy tarried 

On the cloud, a white-winged dove, 
For this mystic faith had married 

Vulcan to the Queen of love ! 

" Rugged strength and radiant beauty — 

These were one in nature's plan ; 
Humble toil and heavenward duty — 

These will form the perfect man ! 
Darkly was this doctrine taught us 

By the gods of heathendom ; 
But the living light was brought us 

When the gospel morn had come ! 
How the glorious change, expected, 

Could be wrought, was then made free ; 
Of the earthly, when perfected, 

Rugged iron forms the key ! " 

There is more of imagination in the " Three Hours," some 
of the scenes in which are vividly painted, and the expression 
is occasionally very happy. The line, 

"The sound — it died in the arms of night," 

has been borrowed by a writer of some notoriety. The story 
is simple, — that of a lady watching for the return of her hus- 
band, a state criminal who has fled from England to this 
country, — and haunted, while the storm rages without, by 
recollections of tales of dread, wild stories heard in child- 
hood, and other phantasms of a distempered imagination. 
The grouping of these, the heightening of her fears by the 
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mysterious shadows that flit like dreams before her sight, the 
struggles of hope through gathering terrors, her varying emo- 
tions, and the joy that triumphs over them when the absent 
one is restored, are the materials, and they are managed 
with admirable effect. Much of the same power and fancy 
appears in some of the minor poems. 

The South is represented as yet by few writers in elegant 
literature ; but the wider diffusion of a cultivated taste pro- 
mises greater results in future years. The names of Mrs. 
Gilman, Mrs. Dana, Miss Lee, and a few others, are familiar ; 
and their illustrations of Southern life show that it does not 
want materials for poetry, although there is no just apprecia- 
tion of the art. Mrs. Gilman is chiefly known by her prose 
works ; yet her sprightly and graceful lyrics have found their 
way to many a heart. She has frequently illustrated striking 
scenes in the early history of the country, or portions of its 
rich scenery, and these are among the most pleasing of her 
productions. A volume of poetry, entitled " Verses of a Life- 
time," has lately appeared from her pen. 

In the West, on the other hand, song flows with great 
freshness and freedom, if we may judge by the promise of 
young poets who have there sprung up and blossomed. . The 
names of Amelia Welby, and " The Sisters of the West," are 
already well known ; and others have sent forth lyrics heard 
on the distant Atlantic shores. The grace and elegance of 
Mrs. Welby's poetry, and her ardent love of beauty and of 
nature, gave celebrity to her signature of " Amelia," when 
she was yet very young; and the volume containing her 
poems passed rapidly through several editions. They evince 
little creative power, but a rich and delicate fancy, and an 
ear exquisitely attuned to harmony. Her lines " On entering 
the Mammoth Cave," on " The Presence of God," and 
"Musings," are pleasing specimens of her powers. We 
quote the last, as exhibiting her chief characteristics. 

" I wandered out one summer night, 

'T was when my years were few ; 
The wind was singing in the light, 

And I was singing too ; 
The sunshine lay upon the hill, 

The shadow in the vale, 
And here and there a leaping rill 

Was laughing on the gale. 
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" One fleecy cloud upon the air 

Was all that met my eyes ; 
It floated like an angel there 

Between me and the skies ; 
I clapped my hands and warbled wild, 

As here and there I flew, 
For I was but a careless child, 

And did as children do. 

" The waves came dancing o'er the sea 

In bright and glittering bands ; 
Like little children, wild with glee, 

They linked their dimpled hands ; 
They linked their hands, but ere I caught 

Their sprinkled drops of dew, 
They kissed my feet, and, quick as thought, 

Away the ripples flew. 

" The twilight hours, like birds, flew by, 

As lightly and as free ; 
Ten thousand stars were in the sky, 

Ten thousand on the sea ; 
For every wave with dimpled face, 

That leaped upon the air, 
Had caught a star in its embrace, 

And held it trembling there. 

" The young moon, too, with upturned sides 

Her mirrored beauty gave, 
And as a bark at anchor rides, 

She rode upon the wave ; 
The sea was like the heaven above, 

As perfect and as whole, 
Save that it seemed to thrill with love, 

As thrills the immortal soul. 

" The leaves, by spirit voices stirred, 

Made murmurs on the air, 
Low murmurs, that my spirit heard, 

And answered with a prayer ; 
For 't was upon that dewy sod, 

Beside the moaning seas, 
I learned at first to worship God, 

And sing such strains as these. 

" The flowers, all folded to their dreams, 
Were bowed in slumber free 
36* 
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By breezy hills and murmuring streams, 

Where'er they chanced to be ; 
No guilty tears had they to weep, 

No sins to be forgiven ; 
They closed their leaves and went to sleep 

'Neath the blue eye of heaven ! 

" No costly robes upon them shone, 

No jewels from the seas, 
Yet Solomon upon his throne 

Was ne'er arrayed like these ; 
And just as free from guilt and art 

Were lovely human flowers, 
Ere sorrow set her bleeding heart 

On this fair world of ours. 

" I heard the laughing wind behind 

A-playing with my hair ; 
The breezy fingers of the wind — 

How cool and moist they were ! 
I heard the night-bird warbling o'er 

Its soft, enchanting strain ; 
I never heard such sounds before, 

And never shall again. 

" Then wherefore weave such strains as these, 

And sing them day by day, 
When every bird upon the breeze 

Can sing a sweeter lay ? 
I'd give the world for their sweet art, 

The simple, the divine — 
I 'd give the world to melt one heart 

As they have melted mine ! " 

" The Wife of Leon, and other Poems, by Two Sisters of 
the West," which appeared in 1843, was very favorably 
received, and much praised by New York critics. Some of 
the poems published by these gifted sisters — Mrs. Warfield 
and Mrs. Lee — as they appear in another volume, " The 
Indian Chamber and other Poems," exhibit considerable 
freshness and vividness in painting. Their energy of expres- 
sion and harmony of versification show not only talent, but 
cultivation by acquaintance with the masters of song. 

The Misses Fuller, whose poems have lately been much 
commended, reside in the northern part of Ohio. There is 
much of hopeful promise in the budding genius of two other 
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sisters of that state, Alice and Phoebe Carey. Having had 
only the limited advantages of an obscure country school for 
their education, being orphans, without literary guidance or 
companionship, and fettered by adverse circumstances, there 
is something peculiarly interesting in the offerings of their 
leisure won from graver duties. The poems of Alice evince 
no ordinary power of imagination. We make room for one 
of her woodland lays as a specimen. 

" Among the beautiful pictures 

That hang on Memory's wall, 
Is one of a dim old forest, 

That seemeth best of all ; 
Not for its gnarled oaks olden, 

Dark with the misletoe ; 
Not for the violets golden 

That sprinkle the vale below ; 
Not for the milk-white lilies 

That lead from the fragrant hedge, 
Coquetting all day with the sunbeams, 

And stealing their golden edge ; 
Not for the vines on the upland, 

Where the bright red berries rest ; 
Nor the pinks, nor the pale, sweet cowslip, 

It seemeth to me the best. 

" I once had a little brother, 

With eyes that were dark and deep — 
In the lap of that dim old forest 

He lieth in peace asleep ; 
Light as the down of the thistle, 

Free as the winds that blow, 
We roved there the beautiful summers, 

The summers of long ago ; 
But his feet on the hills grew weary, 

And, one of the autumn eves, 
I made for my little brother 

A bed of the yellow leaves. 

" Sweetly his pale arms folded 

My neck in a meek embrace, 
As the light of immortal beauty 

Silently covered his face ; 
And when the arrows of sunset 

Lodged in the treetops bright, 
He fell, in his saint-like beauty, 

Asleep by the gates of light. 
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Therefore, of all the pictures 

That hang on Memory's wall, 
The one of the dim old forest 

Seemeth the best of all." 

Miss Sara J. Clarke, better known by her nom de plume of 
" Grace Greenwood," belongs by her residence to the list of 
Western poets. Her lively and brilliant letters published in 
the New Mirror first drew attention to her, and by a variety 
of prose contributions to different periodicals, she has earned 
reputation as a graceful and vigorous writer. Her poems are 
not numerous, but they exhibit the characteristics of her 
nature, a quick apprehension, earnest enthusiasm, and a fresh- 
ness and freedom caught from the bold scenery of her home. 
Her " Ariadne " has been often quoted, and is certainly a 
remarkable poem ; but the sentiment of " Darkened Hours " 
pleases us better. Miss May compares her to Eliza Cook, as 
having " the same high-spirited independence, the same gen- 
erous and far-reaching sympathy, and the same love, — bold, 
free, and fearless, — of nature and adventure." 

Our prescribed limits permit not even the enumeration of 
many writers of cleverness and promise, of whom the Eastern 
and Middle States can boast, but merely a brief notice of the 
most prominent. They sing from the impulse of untaught 
nature, and their song spreads cheerfulness around their 
homes, and lingers in the hearts of those who, passing, chance 
to catch its melody. Now and then, a spot more favored than 
others is linked with dearer associations for their sake. The 
beautiful scenery of Easton, Pennsylvania, has been illustra- 
ted by some of the sweetest effusions in these collections, 
from the pens of Mrs. Gray, Mrs. E. S. Swift, and Miss 
Junkin. Mrs. Gray's poem of " Morn," having been attri- 
buted in England to James Montgomery, that poet says, in a 
letter to her husband, " The critics who have mistaken the 
beautiful stanzas ' Morn ' for mine have done me honor ; 
but I willingly forego the claim, and am happy to recognize 
a sister poet in the writer." " Sabbath Reminiscences " and 
" Two Hundred Years Ago," written for, the bi-centennial 
celebration of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, are noble 
religious poems. One of Mrs. Swift's, entitled " The Plague 
of Blood," published in one of the early annuals, is a fine 
specimen of her ability ; " A Christjnas Carol " is among the 
more perfect of her shorter pieces. 
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The brief yet beautiful career of Lucretia Maria and Mar- 
garet M. Davidson is well known, having been illustrated by- 
distinguished writers both at home and abroad. Southey's 
high estimate of the genius of the elder sister might properly 
be applied to the younger ; for there is, in the productions of 
both, "enough of originality, enough of aspiration, enough of 
conscious energy, enough of growing power," to justify the 
most sanguine expectations from their matured efforts. There 
are few readers who have not dwelt upon the promise of their 
early powers, or mourned over its untimely blight, while it 
could scarcely be regretted that death, in the first bloom of 
their youth, had removed those two lovely spirits to a region 
of lasting purity and happiness. 

Many of the productions of Mrs. Oakes Smith evince 
imagination and strength of passion. Her " Sinless Child " 
is a work of undoubted genius, and won for its author a wide 
reputation. Its sustained elevation of thought and beauty of 
imagery, with its graceful delineation of nature and the human 
soul, cannot fail to continue the popularity it merits. An 
analysis would do no justice to the poem, from which only a 
brief extract can here be presented. The episode of the 
Stepmother is a striking passage, reminding us of the old 
German legend so full of terror and beauty. 

" One night the boy his mother called ; 

They heard him weeping say — 
' Sweet mother, kiss poor Eddy's cheek, 

And wipe his tears away ! ' 
Red grew the lady's brow with rage, 

And yet she feels a strife 
Of anger and of terror too, 

At thought of that dead wife. 

" Wild roars the wind, the lights burn blue, 

The watch-dog howls with fear ; 
Loud neighs the steed from out the stall ; 

What' form is gliding near ? 
No latch is raised, no step is heard, 

But a phantom fills the space — 
A sheeted spectre from the dead, 

With cold and leaden face ! 

" What boots it that no other eye 
Beheld the shade appear ? 
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The guilty lady's guilty soul 

Beheld it plain and clear ! 
It slowly glides within the room, 

And sadly looks around, 
And stooping, kissed her daughter's cheek 

With lips that gave no sound ! 

" Then softly on the stepdame's arm 

She laid a death-cold hand, 
Yet it hath scorched within the flesh 

Like to a burning brand ; 
And gliding on with noiseless foot, 

O'er winding stair and hall, 
She nears the chamber where is heard 

Her infant's trembling call. 

" She smoothed the pillow where he lay, 

She warmly tucked the bed, 
She wiped his tears, and stroked the curls 

That clustered round his head. 
The child, caressed, unknowing fear, 

Hath nestled him to rest ; 
The mother folds her wings beside — 

The mother from the blest ! " 

" The April Rain " and " The Brook," and others in a 
style altogether different, show the versatile genius of our 
author, happy alike in the grave and gay. "Ecce Homo" 
is a poem on which alone any writer might be willing to rest 
a reputation. Mrs. Smith has published many of her poems 
and essays under the name of " Ernest Helfenstein," and 
her Christmas legend, "The Salamander," is set forth as 
found among his papers. The contributions to different period- 
icals of " this quaint, but deep-souled, mellow-voiced writer," 
attracted much notice, even before it was known from whose 
pen they came. 

Mrs. Smith has shown a partiality for the form of verse 
generally called the sonnetj but which is not entitled to be 
so called, according to the strict rules of that invented by 
Guittone d'Arezzo, and consecrated in Italian literature by 
Petrarch and the early poets. A true sonnet must not only 
consist of fourteen lines in heroic measure, but there must be 
a pause, either a colon or a period, at the end of the first 
quatrain, and also of the second. These stanzas must con- 
tain but two rhymes, and are employed to open the subject 
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and prepare the mind for what succeeds. The two stanzas 
of three lines each, which succeed, must also contain not more 
than two rhymes, and move more rapidly, completing the 
image ; and the poem should terminate with some striking or 
epigrammatic turn of thought. The law of hut two rhymes 
in the last two stanzas must be regarded as essential to the 
perfection of the regular sonnet ; though Petrarch and many 
other Italian poets frequently assume the license of three 
rhymes. In general, Petrarch, as well as Guittone, Lope de 
Vega, and Warton, adheres to the above rules. Milton, whose 
sonnets are good specimens in English of this species of verse, 
seems to prefer the same arrangement, but takes the liberty 
of departing from it ; and the same may be said of Words- 
worth. Shakspeare neglects the prescribed recurrence of 
rhymes. Gray, like many of the Italians, has varied the 
arrangement in the first two stanzas, by interlacing alternate 
rhymes. Those who wish to have a perfect idea of the son- 
net, so as fully to appreciate its harmony and grace, are recom- 
mended not to take as a model any English writer. In this 
country, the rules seem to be set at defiance, only that of the 
number of lines being regarded. But although not perfect 
sonnets, the following poems of Mrs. Smith have much 
merit. 

" Outwearied with the littleness and spite — 
The falsehood and the treachery of men, 
I cried ' Give me but justice ! ' — thinking then 
I meekly craved a common boon, which might 
Most easily be granted ; — soon the light 
Of deeper truth grew on my wandering ken, 
(Escaped the baneful damps of stagnant fen,) 
And then I saw that, in my pride bedight, 
I claimed from weak-eyed man the gift of Heaven ; 
God's own great vested right I — and I grew calm, 
With folded hands, like stone to Patience given, 
And pityings of meek love-distilling balm ; 
And now I wait in hopeful trust to be 
All known to God, and ask of man sweet charity." 

" Earth careth for her own ; the fox lies down 
In her warm bosom, and it asks no more. 
The bird, content, broods in its lowly nest, 
Or, its fine essence stirred, with wing outflown, 
Circles in airy rounds to heaven's own door, 
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And folds again its plume upon her breast. 

Ye, too, for whom her palaces arise, 

Whose Tyrian vestments sweep the kindred ground, 

Whose golden chalice Ivy-Bacchus dies, 

She, kindly Mother, liveth in your eyes, 

And no strange anguish may your lives astound. 

But ye, O pale, lone watchers for the true, 

She knoweth not. In her ye have not found 

Place for your stricken head, wet with the midnight dew." 

Mrs. Frances S. Osgood is like no other poet in her pecu- 
liar way, — simple and impulsive, but very graceful and 
sprightly, with a melody of versification so unstudied that it 
seems the natural overflowing of a soul attuned to music. 
She excels in light and sportive sallies, but her graver poems 
have a tenderness and depth of thought that show her power 
to touch and elevate the heart as well as to captivate the 
fancy. Her fine poem, " Labor," which we quote, is occa- 
sionally marred by less striking or beautiful images, as if a 
careless hand had snatched at random from the rich abund- 
ance in the writer's mind. A little more attention to the rules 
of art would render perfect what is so well worthy of elabor- 
ation. 

" Pause not to dream of the future before us ; 

Pause not to weep the wild cares that come o'er us ; 

Hark, how Creation's deep, musical chorus, 
Unintermitting, goes up into Heaven ! 

Never the ocean wave falters in flowing ; 

Never the little seed stops in its growing ; 

More and more richly the rose-heart keeps glowing, 
Till from its nourishing stem it is riven. 

" ' Labor is worship ! ' — the robin is singing ; 
' Labor is worship ! ' — the wild bee is ringing ; 
Listen ! that eloquent whisper, upspringing, 

Speaks to thy soul from out nature's great heart. 
From the dark cloud flows the life-giving shower ; 
From the rough sod blows the soft breathing flower ; 
From the small insect, the rich coral bower ; 

Only man, in the plan, shrinks from his part. 

" Labor is life ! 'T is the still water faileth ; 
Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth ; 
Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust assaileth ! 

Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 
Labor is glory ! — the flying cloud lightens ; 
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Only the waving wing changes and brightens ; 
Idle hearts only the dark future frightens'; 

Play the sweet keys, wouldst thou keep them in 
tune ! 

" Labor is rest — from the sorrows that greet us, 
Rest from all petty vexations that meet us, 
Rest from sin promptings that ever entreat us, 

Rest from world Syrens that lure us to ill. 
Work, and pure slumbers shall wait on thy pillow ; 
Work, thou shalt ride over Care's coming billow ; 
Lie not down wearied 'neath Woe's weeping willow — 

Work with a stout heart and resolute will ! 

" Droop not, though shame, sin, and anguish are round thee ! 
Bravely fling off the cold chain that hath bound thee ! 
Look to yon pure heaven smiling beyond thee ! 

"Rest not content in thy darkness — a clod ! 
Work, for some good, be it ever so slowly ; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly ; 
Labor ! — all labor is noble and holy ; 

Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God ! " 

Mrs. Osgood published her first collection of poems in Lon- 
don, under the title of " A Wreath of Wild Flowers from New 
England ; " and another volume, including her later produc- 
tions, appeared in New York in 1846. She has also edited 
" The Poetry of Flowers and Flowers of Poetry," " The 
Floral Offering," and other works ; and she is a constant 
contributor to the magazines. 

A collection of the poems of Anne Charlotte Lynch has 
recently been published, illustrated with engravings after origi- 
nal designs by Durand, Cheney, and other artists. Of these 
poems Miss May says, " Hope, faith, energy, endurance, vic- 
tory, are the noble lessons they nobly teach." Miss Lynch 
has ease and grace of expression, with purity and elevation 
of thought. Some of her pieces have an unaffected tender- 
ness and depth of feeling, that cannot fail to touch the reader's 
sympathies. The "Lines to Frederika Bremer" are illus- 
trated by a portrait of that lady, from a sketch sent by her- 
self to Miss Lynch. The " Incident on the Mississippi," of 
an eagle stung by a serpent, soaring upward, though wounded, 
and forced to sink at last " a captive in that writhing, living 
chain," affords occasion for a moral that is delicately intro- 
duced : — 
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" O, majestic, royal eagle, 

Soaring sunward from thy birth, 
Thou hast lost the realm of heaven 
For one moment on the earth ! " 

" The Wasted Fountains " is a fine specimen of thoughtful 
poetry in which the sentiment is appropriately illustrated by 
the imagery. " Bones in the Desert " and " The Wounded 
Vulture " are of the same kind. The sonnet is a favorite 
form of verse with Miss Lynch, and some of her attempts in 
this form are very pleasing, though not constructed according 
to rule. Her prose writings are marked by a cultivated taste 
and considerable knowledge of general literature. 

Mrs. Judson, or Fanny Forester, as she chose to call her- 
self, obtained a wide popularity in a short time by her grace- 
ful writings in prose, a collection of which was published 
under the title of " Alderbrook," when she was on the eve of 
sailing for India. Of her poems, which are not numerous, 
the longest is " Astaroga, or The Maid of the Rock," in four 
cantos. Some of the shorter ones, as that " To My Mother," 
have much grace and feeling. One of the best is that sent 
as a farewell exhortation to those who thought a sense of 
" stern duty " impelled her to quit her native land. 

The productions of Mrs. Sarah Helen Whitman indicate 
considerable talent, with a taste cultivated by intimate acquaint- 
ance with the literature of other nations. In her beautiful 
legend of " The Sleeping Beauty," and two other fairy bal- 
lads, she was assisted by her sister, Miss Anna M. Power. 
The harmony of versification and richness of coloring in these, 
and other, poems of Mrs. Whitman have made her a favorite 
with many readers. Her command of poetical language is 
remarkable, and her brilliant thoughts are never without an 
appropriate vesture. In translation, also, she excels. 

To the author of " Miriam," Mrs. Louisa J. Hall, pages 
should be devoted instead of the tribute of a few words. 
This beautiful dramatic poem illustrates the same subject which 
was treated by Milman, in The Martyr of Antioch, — the 
struggle of early Christianity with pagan prejudice and power. 
The character of Miriam, the young convert to the new faith, 
" the lofty, calm, and O, most beautiful," is a noble one, and 
is sustained throughout with dignity ; and many of the scenes 
are full of poetry and pathos. That in which Miriam sepa- 
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rates from her lover, Paulus, whom she has failed to win from 
his heathen unbelief, is especially worthy of admiration. The 
scene where she confronts the tyrant, Piso, after pleading 
with him for her father's life, is also a spirited one, and 
finely develops her character. The language throughout the 
poem, for it cannot be called a play, is elevated, expressive, 
and poetical, though it wants the concentrated energy and 
forceful imagery of Milman. Mrs. Hall has written also a 
" Dramatic Fragment," illustrative of a scene in the sad life 
of the " pale Rose of England," Lady Catharine, the wife of 
Perkin Warbeck. 

We have frequently been attracted by the earnest thought 
and clearness and strength of expression in the poems of Mrs. 
Eames, appearing at intervals in different periodicals ; and 
we venture to predict success, should she try her powers in a 
more sustained flight. But we must take leave of her, as 
well as of the remaining host whose names complete the list 
of " The Female Poets of America." 

From the hasty view now taken, it will be seen that there 
is ground enough for complacency in what has been done, and 
for pleasing anticipations for the future. In literature we owe 
much to the women of America, and may yet be more deeply 
indebted to them ; for the day is past when female genius was 
forbidden to shine, and if clouds hang here and there about 
its way, they are readily dispelled. The general interest in 
the subject, shown by the almost simultaneous publication of 
so many works relating to them, is an encouragement for fur- 
ther effort's. 

We must say a word concerning the volumes before us, 
which appear in a style of great elegance. In general, much 
taste is displayed in the selections, though each book has the 
fault of including many whose claims to a rank among 
poets are not established by any thing they have published. 
In the smallest collection are productions that might well 
have been excluded. Miss Caroline May, herself a pleasing 
writer of verse, has taken great pains in collecting her facts 
from original and trustworthy sources, — in every practicable 
instance, from the writers themselves, — and in writing clearly 
and with proper brevity, so as to give all necessary informa- 
tion without wearying the reader with minute details. Her 
biographical notices are excellent, and her critical estimates 
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just and appropriate ; they are marked by a loving apprecia- 
tion of merit and graceful expression, that show her fitness 
for the pleasing task she has undertaken. Mr. Griswold 's 
book is larger, containing not only more names, but a more 
copious selection from the writings of each poet. Some of 
the notices evince considerable scholarship and literary dex- 
terity. Mr. Read has not entered into biographical details, 
but contented himself with brief critical remarks in introdu- 
cing each poet. His taste is shown not only as a critic', but 
as an artist, in the engraved portraits of a number of the 
lady writers from paintings by his own hand. 



Art. VIII. — Significance of the Alphabet. By Charles 
Kraitsir, M. D. Boston : E. P. Peabody. 1846. 

" It is impossible," says Volney, " in passing in review the 
different alphabets of Europe, to see without surprise, that 
nations proud of their progress in the sciences and arts have 
remained so far behind in the most elementary science of all , 
the science indeed which serves as the base of this vast, com- 
plicated edifice of civilization. The alphabetic methods of 
our Europe are true caricatures.* Irregularities, incoheren- 
ces, deficiences, redundancies appear in the Spanish and Ital- 
ian alphabets, in the German, the Polish, and the Dutch ; 
as for those of the French and English, they are disorder 
itself." 

The English alphabet is the most confused and disordered 
of all. Yet no modern tongue began its career as a written 
language under better auspices than the Anglo-Saxon. The 
Roman alphabet was adapted to this language with excellent 
judgment. The characters of this alphabet were employed 
to denote the sounds which the two languages had in com- 
mon ; while, to represent those which were wanting in the 
Latin, characters were invented or were borrowed from other 
alphabets. The disorder which prevails in the notation of 



* An exception should here be made in favor of the Russian and some other 
of the Sclavonic alphabets. The author refers to those nations using the Roman 
alphabet. 



